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GOOD WORDS.—VI. 


The name ‘‘ Friends’’ . . . . seems to indicate some 
basis broader than the creeds, some spiritual unity which 
could dare to welcome the greatest diversity of view, be- 
cause it would cultivate mutual understanding. 


Henry Bryan Binns. 
In his ‘‘ Life of Walt Whitman,”’ just published. 


THE INEVITABLE. 

I like the man who faces what he must 

With step triumphant and a heart of cheer 

Who fights the daily battle without fear; 
Sees his hopes fail, but keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God,—that, somehow, true and just 

His plans work out for mortals; not a tear 

Is shed, when fortune, which the world holds dear, 
Falls from his grasp: better with love a crust, 
Than living in dishonor: envies not, 

Nor loses faith in man: but does his best. 
Nor ever murmurs at his humble lot, 

But with a smile and words of hope gives zest 
To every toiler; he alone is great, 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 

—NSara K. Bolton. 


THE TEST OF FAITH. 

[Extracts from a paper read by William W. Birdsall at a 
meeting held in New York City, First month 27th, 1906, under 
the care of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Friends’ Principles. ] 

George Fox stood one First-day morning in the 
steeple-house at Nottingham and listened until the 
priest had told his people that it was the Scriptures 
by which they were to try all doctrines, religions and 
opinions. “ Whereupon,” he says, “ I could not hold, 
but cried out, ‘ O no, it is not the Scriptures, but the 
Holy Spirit, by which the holy men of God give forth 
the Scriptures, for it leads into all truth, and so gives 
the knowledge of all truth.” 

The search for truth is the noblest engagement of 
the human mind. Contact with the world about us, 
observation of the course of human affairs, no less 
than the experience of our own souls, brings us face 
to face oftener than the returning morning with the 
great problems, not only of life in the world, but of 
being, of existence itself. The light-minded and the 
careless may, indeed, have no thought of whence they 
come and whither they go; to them, the problem of 
life may be how to while away its hours; there may 
be many whose minds are so dull by nature or so bur- 
dened with material care that they are never able 
to lift their eyes above or beyond material things; 
there are many whose perverted tastes and misdi- 
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rected powers combine to fill their lives with effort 
and with attainment selfish in its purpose, and futile 
in its final result. But, since men began to think, 
every serious mind has concerned itself with the great 
enigma of existence itself, and upon the answer to 
that enigma has depended the health and confidence 
and happiness of life. 

The problem has been and is, two-fold; first, to 
find the truth, second, to apply some test by which we 
may assure ourselves, finally, forever, and to the 
quieting of all doubts, that it is the truth. 

Now in both these phases the problem must be 
solved for every individual. Men have indeed af- 
fected to believe that salvation can be by nations, or 
by families, or by churches, and surely we 
owe much to our association with our fellow- 
men; we may enter into the reward of their 
labors, be influenced by their arguments or 
their affection; we may adopt their conclusions or 
pin our faith to their doctrines, but the act of adop- 
tion makes their faith our own, and in the last analy- 
sis every question of life must be worked out in the 
individual soul. No matter in what thronging multi- 


tude, the individual mustsolve the great enigma essen- 


tially alone. Each generation is, indeed, the heir of 
all the ages, and each individual is privileged to reap 
the fruits of every effort of every preceding time, 
but he can only make use of his heritage by first, by 
his own act, entering upon it and possessing it, and 
until he has done so he has little advantage over his 
most remote ancestor. 

The test of faith, therefore, is as important to us 
as it has been to any since the world began. Since 
we must answer, each for himself, the same great 
questions which have demanded solution within the 
heart of every thinking man, it is vitally necessary 
that our test of truth be sound and sure, that it shall 
apply to old truth as well as to new, and that we shall 
not be liable to error in its interpretation. 

Such tests have been offered in various times upon 
various authority. 

The Hebrew prophet declared the truth with the 
proclamation, “ Thus saith the Lord.” There presently 
grew up the written law and the traditions of the el- 
ders, and now the test became, “ What saith the law ? 
How readest thou?” The teachings of Jesus swept 
aside the literal written word as the final rule of 
action; but many centuries had not elapsed before his 
followers had developed a new source of authority 
and of interpretation, namely, the church. 

This new arbiter of the eternal interests of man- 
kind grew to be no less rigid, no less absolute, than 
was the Hebrew law as administered by the Phari- 
sees. When it became impossible for its dicta to find 
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acceptance in the free minds of certain great-hearted, 
high-souled men they threw off their allegiance, 
but presently they found once more in the written 
word the final record of inspiration and the embodi- 
ment of authority. “It is the Scriptures,” said the 
priest at Nottingham, “ by which men must try all 
doctrines, religions and opinions.” 

There are among professed disciples of Jesus, in 
this beginning of the twenticth century of the Chris- 
tian religion, three principal conflicting doctrines as 
to the test of faith. One school of Christianity holds 
that the visible church is the seat of authority, that 
it is possessed of immediate and direct commission in 
unquestionable succession from the divinely appoint- 
ed apostle, and that the keys of heaven, indeed, are 
within its charge. A second holds, though in varying 
form and with diminishing certitude, the faith pro- 
claimed that First-day morning by the priest at Not- 
tingham. The third, confined to no sect or denomina- 
tion, constantly increasing in the number of its con- 
scious adherents, embracing multitudes who have 
hardly heard the name of Quaker or of the founder 
of Quakerism, and forming now, as always, the great 
body of seeking, earnest men upon whom must ever 
depend the progress of human thought and the in- 
creasing hold of essential religion upon human lives; 
these are of the faith proclaimed that same day by 
George Fox. It is the Holy Spirit; it is something 
within the human soul; it is that by which the 
prophet of old recognized the voice of God, by which 
men here, and now, as everywhere and always, may 
know the Truth. 

The analysis of the human soul is the despair of the 
philosopher. Ignorance has been lovd in its assertion 
and exact in its statements, but the pronouncements 
of wisdom have been hesitant and general, if not 
vague. 

I know not what may be the latest supposition of 
the psychologist concerning the relation between sen- 
sation, thought, reason, emotion, spiritual insight, but 
this much, at least, is certain, that there is left little 
faith in the ancient doctrine of separate faculties, and 
that men believe more and more in the unity of the 
soul; that its wonderfully different manifestations 
are but different phases or sides of the self or indi- 
viduality; only different applications of what is essen- 
tially a single force or source of power. 

Now we think of various kinds of knowledge, vari- 
cus forms of truth as appealing to these several as- 
pects of the mind or soul. We separate different 
forms of human experience, or accomplishment, and 
attribute them to distinct and separate elements of 
the mind. We call up different activities when we 
demonstrate a mathematical truth, when we deduce a 
physical law, when we plan a business enterprise, 
when we conceive a work of art, when 
catch a glimpse of spiritual truth and = gain 
some faint and far-off knowledge of God’s dealings 
with his world. But if these differing activities 
spring from a single power, of which they are onlv 
the varying expression and manifestation, we may 
reasonably expect that there will appear in the opera- 
tion of each and all of them, some character or like- 
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ness typical of their common origin and betraying 
their kinship and connection. 

This likeness is to be discovered in the universai 
test of truth. Men apply to the results of their rea- 
soning processes, to their judgment of a painting or 
a statue to a question of investment or of business, 
and to those higher and more serious questions which 
make or mar our lives, some form of test, adapted to 
the peculiar nature of the problem, but, after all is 
said, essentially of the same character. The question 
is always and everywhere, “ Does it satisfy and fulfill 
that within me which is of its own nature, and its very 
kind¢”’ For the human soul can deal with no ques- 
tion or form of truth to which some part of itself is 
not akin. It is impossible to teach mathematics to 
ene who has within himself no treasured experience 
of space; the color blind can never see the gorgeous 
sunset or joy in the symphony of color in‘an autumn 
forest; the harmonies of Beethoven will be forever 
to you and me stale, flat and unprofitable if they exist 
not already in potency and possibility within our- 
selves. 

The test of truth is its appeal to that within our 
very selves, is like itself, and capable of response. 
And this is true, not only of this form of truth or that 
—of higher or lower—but of every form of truth. 

It is true of that highest form of truth of whieh 
George Fox discoursed at Nottingham. “ It is by the 
Spirit of God,” it is by that within us which is like 
himself, “ by which the holy men of God gave forth 
the Scriptures,” by which, indeed, men have every- 
where and always been kept in touch with the divine, 
that we are to * try doctrines, religions and opinions,” 
* for it leads into all truth.” 

To what other witness did Jesus himself appeal 
when on lake shore or on Galilean mountain he 
taught as never man had taught? “ Did not our 
hearts burn within us?” said his disciples, when, un- 
known, they had walked and talked with him. 

And so with every teacher sent from God who has 
deserved the name of Christian. By this test men have 
known the truth, and, strong in the faith, have, by its 


excellence, as the triumphant apostle declares, “‘ sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained 


promises, stopped the mouths of lions—out of weak- 
ness, were made strong.” 

For other test there can be none. 

But when men have faithfully applied the test of 
faith, they are not, as a matter of fact, always and 
everywhere in accord. I have said that the test of 
faith must not be liable to error in its interpretation, 
and in the light of these differing views of fearless 
seeking souls it would seem, perhaps, that after all 
our search for such test must be in vain. It has not 
vet been given to men to know the whole truth. The 
absolute is still to be approached, still vearned for, 
still aspired to. We do not conceive that every man 
is blessed with perfect light, but with light sufficient 
for his needs. If “ every man be fully persuaded in 
his own mind,” and if upon some matter there be two 
opinions, then we must conclude that it is the search 
for truth rather than its absolute possession that is 
vital. The voice of God is heard within the human 
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heart, indeed, but the human mind can never hope to 
comprehend its fullest meaning, just as human frames 
can never hope to do all his Holy Will. 


While human weakness hinders, while human pas- 
sions interfere, while the world persists, and while 
flesh eneumbers, while man is human, indeed, the 
final absolute truth in matters physical or matters 
spiritual must be still to seek. And still, though we 
must “ know in part ” and not yet as we are known, 
the search for truth remains the noblest engagement 
of the human mind. The test of faith is individual; 
it makes sure and unmistakable so much of truth as 
can be seized and held. In the last analysis there can 
be no other test, for, said George Fox, “ It leads into 
all truth.” It serves us not only in our present con- 
dition and our present attitude, but because all truth 
is one, its varying different forms being but various 
aspects, related and connected parts, of what is essen- 
tially the same, such hold as we may this day gain 
upon any part of its bounties will open to us inevit- 
ably the vision of greater riches, and so we shall be 
led “ into all truth.” 

Our human nature deserves, it may be, all the bad 
that we sometimes say of it; it is weak, fickle, vain, 
foolish, but it has this redeeming quality, that it is 
capable of conscious and intentional growth in good. 

We may deliberately, of set purpose, turn from the 
bad and interest ourselves in good. ‘ The Puritans,” 
said Macaulay, “ were men whose minds had acquired 
a peculiar character from the daily contemplation of 
superior beings and eternal interests.” Now, the 
subjects of our daily contemplation are matters of 
choice. We may concern ourselves with “ superior be- 
ings and eternal interests,” or we may bestow our- 
selves upon the inferior and the momentary. In 
either case our minds will acquire a “ peculiar charac- 
ter,” for we shall assimilate ourselves in mind and 
soul unto the things with which we are concerned. If 
we are devoted to the search for truth, if we are seek- 
ing single-heartedly for that which will awaken with- 
in our hearts in response of what is highest and no- 
blest, sweetest, best and purest in our being, we shall 
find in that response the only possible test of faith. 
Our minds, in Macaulay’s phrase, will acquire a “ pe- 
culiar character,” the character of the lovely things 
we daily contemplate. We shall find ourselves being 
ied, as George Fox declared, “into all truth.” We 
shall find the light shining more and more unto the 
perfect day. 


We do harm when we limit the phrases “ social 
work ” and “ social workers ” to those who are work- 
ing through societies. The majority of the best 
social workers in any community are those who give 
their personal influence, their daily attention, and the 
work of their hearts and hands, to increase the well- 
being of their neighbors and fellow-citizens. Social 
work of this kind often opens out into the well-or- 
dered work of a society, but the society is nothing 
unless behind it is the social force of a community of 
well-wishing men and women.—Christian Register. 
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WALT WHITMAN, ELIAS HICKS AND THE 
FRIENDLY PRINCIPLE. 

[An extract from a book* just published that will be of 
especial interest to Friends, the “ Life of Walt Whitman,” by 
Henry Bryan Binns, the young English Friend, who, during a 
stay in America prepared himself for the work by a study of 
the Long Island, Camden and other haunts of the poet, and of 
those phases of American life and history of which Whitman 
was the interpreter. | 

He [Walter Whitman, Senior] was not outwardly 
religious; he was never a church-goer; even his wife, 
who called herself a Baptist, only went irregularly, 
and then, with an easy tolerance, to various places of 
vorship—the working mother of eight children has 
her hands full on Sundays. In the household there 
was no form of family prayers. But when old Elias 
Hicks preached in the neighborhood, they went to 
hear him, tending more toward a sort of liberal Quak- 
crism than to anything else. 

The Whitmans were not an irreligious family— 
Walt was, for instance, fairly well grounded in the 
Scriptures—but they thought for themselves, they 
disliked anything that savored of exclusion, and their 
religion consisted principally in right living and in 
kindliness. Their devotion to the old Quaker min- 
ister is interesting. Hicks was a remarkable man and 
a most powerful and moving preacher. He was large 
and liberal-minded; too liberal, it would seem, for 
some of his hearers. His utterances had, however, 
passed unchallenged till an evangelical movement, 
fostered by some English Friends among their Amer- 
ican brethren, made further acquiescence seem im- 
possible. 

That which complacently calls itself orthodoxy is 
naturally intolerant; it can, indeed, hardly even ad- 
mit tolerance to a place among the virtues; and the 
evangelical propaganda must be very pure if it is to 
be unaccompanied by the spirit of exclusion. It may 
seem strange that such a spirit should enter into a 
Society which gathers its members under the name 
of “‘ Friends,” a name which seems to indicate some 
basis broader than the creeds, some spiritual unity 
which could dare to welcome the greatest diversity of 
view because it would cultivate mutual understand- 
ing. But the broader the basis, and the more spir- 
itual the bond of fellowship, the more disastrous is 
the advent of the spirit of schism masking itself under 
some title of expediency, and here this spirit had 
forced an entrance. 

Between Hicks—who himself appears to have been 
somewhat intolerant of opposition, a strong-willed 
man, frankly hostile to the evangelical dogmaties— 
and the narrower sort of evangelicals, relations be- 
came more and more strained, until, in 1828, the oe- 
togenarian minister was disowned by the official body 
of Quakers, after some painful scenes. He was, how- 
ever, followed into his exile by a multitude of his 
hearers and others who foresaw and dreaded the erys- 
tallization of Quakerism under some creed. 

Soon after the crisis, and only three months before 


*“A Life of Walt Whitman.” By Henry Bryan Binns. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York and London. Can be ordered 
through the Friends’ Book Association, Fifteenth and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia. 
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his death, Elias Hicks preached in the ball-room of 
Morrison’s Hotel, on Brooklyn Heights. Among the 
mixed company who listened on that November even- 
ing to the old man’s mystical and prophetic utterance 
was the ten-year-old boy, accompanied by his parents. 

Hicks sprang from the peasant farming class to 
which the Whitmans belonged; and, as a lad, had 
been intimate with Walt’s great-grandfather, and 
with his son after him. It was then, with a sort of 
hereditary reverence, that the boy beheld that in- 
tense face, with its high-seamed forehead, the smooth 
hair parted in the middle and curling quaintly over 
the collar behind; the hawk nose, the high cheek 
bones, the repression of the mouth, and the curiously 
Indian aspect of the tall commanding figure, clad in 
the high vest and coat of Quaker cut. The scene was 
one he never forgot. The finely fitted and fashion- 
able place of dancing, the officers and gay ladies in 
that mixed and crowded assembly, the lights, the 
colors and all the associations, both of the faces and 
of the place, presenting so singular a contrast with 
the plain, ancient Friends seated upon the platform, 
their broad brims on their heads, their eyes closed; 
with the silence, long continued and becoming op- 
pressive; and most of all, with the tall, prophetic 
figure that rose at length to break it. 

With grave emphasis he pronounced his text: 
“ What is the chief end of man?” and with fiery and 
eloquent eyes, in a strong, vibrating, and still musical 
voice, he commenced to deliver his soul-awakening 
message. The fire of his fervor kindled as he spoke 
of the purpose of human life; his broad brim was 
dashed from his forehead on to one of the seats be- 
lind him. With the power of intense conviction his 
whole presence became an overwhelming persuasion, 
melting those who sat before him into tears and into 
one heart of wonder and humility under his high and 
simple words. 

The sermon itself has not come down to us. In his 
Journal, Hicks has described the meeting as a “ large 
and very favoured season.” It seems to have been 
devoid of those painful incidents of opposition which 
saddened so many similar occasions during these last 
years of his ministry. 


The old man had been accused of Deism, as though 


Paine and devotee of “ Rea- 
In reality, his message was somewhat con- 
servative and essentially mystical. A hostile writer 
asserts truly that the root of his heresy—if heresy we 
should call it—lay in his setting up of the Light with- 
in as the primary rule of faith and practice. He al- 
ways viewed the Bible writings as a secondary stand- 
ard of truth or guide to action; as a book, though, 
the best among books. And as a book, it was the 
“letter ” only: the “ spirit that giveth life ” even to 
the letter, was in the hearts of men. 

In his attitude toward the idea of Christ, he distin- 
guished, like many other mystics, between the figure 
of the historic Jesus of Nazareth and that indwelling 
Christ of universal mystical experience, wherewith 
according to his teaching, Jesus identified himself 
through the deepening of his human consciousness 
into that of Deitv. In the mystical view, this God- 


he were a second Tom 


son’! 
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consciousness is in some measure the common inherit- 
ance of all the saints, and underlies the every-day life 
of men. And to it, as a submerged but present ele- 
ment in the life of their hearers, Fox and the charac- 
teristic Quaker preachers have always directed their 
appeal, seeking to bring it up into consciousness. 
Once evoked and recognized, this divine element must 
direct and control all the faculties of the individual. 
[t is the new humanity coming into the world. 

Hicks recognized in Jesus the most perfect of ini- 
tiates into this new life; and as such he accorded a spe- 
cial authority to the gospel teachings, but demanded 
that they should be construed by the reader accord- 
ing to the Christ-Spirit in his own heart. Properly 
understood, the doctrine of the Inner Light is not, as 
many have supposed it to be, the reductio ad ab 
surdum of individual eccentricity. On the contrary, 
it tends to a transcendental unity; for the spirit whose 
irruption into the individual consciousness it seeks 
and supposes, is that spirit and light wherein all 
things are united and in harmony. In this sense, the 
Quaker preacher was appealing to the essence of all 
social consciousness—that realization of an organic 
fellowship-in-communion which the sacraments of the 
churches are designed to cultivate. 

However dark this great subject may appear to the 
trained gaze of philosophy, the old man’s words 
brought illumination to the little boy. The sense of 
human dignity was deepened in him; he breathed an 
air of solemnity and inspiration. 

Hicks died early in the new year, and with him 
there probably fell away the last strong link which 
held the Whitmans to Quakerism. But the seed of 
the ultimate Quaker faith—that faith by which alone 
« quaint little society rises out of a merely historic 
and sectarian interest to become a symbol of the eter- 
nal truths which underlie Society as a whole, a faith 
which declares of its own experience that Deity is im 
manent in the heart of man—this seed of faith was 
sown in the lad’s mind to become the central principle 
around which all his after thought revolved. 


THE LAST OF THE LOGANS.—IV. 


One of George Logan’s most constant correspond- 
ents and advisers was John Dickinson, a member of 
the Continental Congress, and as far as he was at all 
a partisan more or less inclined to be a Federalist. He 
held important positions in colonial times and the 
early days of the Constitution. He is referred to by 
Logan as “ kinsman,” and the term is reciprocated by 
Dickinson, when Logan is not by him called “ cousin ” 
in the frequent letters written to the latter. Whether 
Dickinson was at one time a member of the Society 
of Friends is in doubt, nevertheless he perpetually 
used the plain language in his letters. According to 
Charles J. Stille, of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, Dickinson must have been vitally interested 
in the Society, for in speaking of Dr. Logan he says: 
“He was the enlightened and persistent advocate of 
public education at a time when the religious sect to 
which he belonged—the Quakers—hesitated for a 
long time to accept the munificent gift of John Dick- 
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inson and his wife for the support of a seminary of 
learning, lest while knowledge might come religion 
would linger.” Dickinson’s relation to Logan must 
have been by marriage, as his wife was Logan’s 
cousin, and Logan’s wife, Deborah Norris, was a 
cousin of the wife of John Dickinson, on the father’s 
side. Dickinson believed in a militia, and had other 
notions not exactly Friendly, but he was nevertheless 
an advocate of peace, and approved the mission of 
Logan to France in 1798. 

Some of the most vigorous of the Logan corre- 
spondence is to be found in letters written to Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison and a number of English 
statesmen, with whom he had correspondence in 1810, 
be having gone to England in the hope that he might 
prevent a war with Great Britain, as he had the 
threatened trouble with France twelve years before. 
This trip seems to have been made in spite of the 
statute passed early in 1799, and at that time called 
the “‘ Logan Law,” which made it a misdemeanor for 
any citizen of the United States, not duly authorized, 
to attempt to influence the measures or conduct of 
any foreign government. While this visit was abor- 
tive, Dr. Logan always believed that the war of 1812 
could have been prevented, and that the rank and file 
of both Americans and Englishmen did not desire the 
conflict. 

Some of the richest and raciest reading to be found 
is the debates in Congress and the discussion in the 
publie prints which grew out of the “ Logan Bill,” 
and the political events which clustered around that 
period. In those times, as now, the political partisan 
was disposed to also turn prophet, and, of course, the 
wish was father of the prophecy. For instance, on 
Twelfth month 29th, 1798, a writer in the United 
States Gazette, in speaking of Thomas Jefferson, then 
Vice-President, said: “This vain author, false 
prophet and thoroughbred Frenchman, at the next 
election will be refused by his country.” The elec- 
tion returns proved that this was a false prophet, just 
as a like type of political prognosticator is now often 
proven foolish before his time. 

One of Dr. Logan’s warm friends was John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke. First month 24th, 1810, Ran- 
dolph closed a letter to Logan with this sentence: 
“ Believe with respect which I can feel only for a 
country gentleman of the old school, and a consistent 
politician who knows no party but the Common- 
wealth.” 

It will be 


remembered that Timothy Pickering, 
who was Secretary of State when Dr. Logan returned 
from his trip to France, received the volunteer envoy 
rather curtly, but this same Pickering became a warm 
admirer of his former political antagonist. He wrote 
some very interesting letters to Dr. Logan, in which 


were expressions of high regard. But Pickering re- 
mained a Federalist and a partisan to the end, and 
was very much of a pessimist when the party to which 
he was opposed was in power. In 1814 he wrote a 
long letter to Logan, in which he wailed like Jere- 
miah over the political situation in the country. In 
this letter he said: “‘ Without important reforms of 
which I see little prospect, because the defect is radi- 
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eal in the fountan of power—the people—the Re- 
publie will hardly last your day, or even mine, with- 
out a public convulsion, or a division of the States.” 
It would thus seem that the country has always had 
its prophets of evil, while experience shows that it is 
not wise either to be unduly alarmed, or to at all be- 
lieve in everything which may be claimed is in store 
tor us. 

A few brief extracts will suffice to give an insight 
to Dr. Logan’s political philosophy, as they will also 
explain in a measure the motives that influenced his 
conduct. On the 9th of Twelfth month, 1813, he 
wrote a long letter to Jefferson, largely relating to 
the all-absorbing topic of the war with England. 
From this letter we extract the following: 


An ignorant debauched population is the most unstable sup- 
port upon which a government can depend. The strength of a 
nation is in the moral character of its people; when that prin- 
ciple is debilitated the country is fast approaching to ruin. 

When I contemplate the jealousies and mutual acts of irri- 
tation which for years have taken place between the United 
States and Great Britain, and which have finally terminated in 
a war equally injurious to both nations, I consider both in the 
wrong. 

A genuine history of the errors and follies of the American 
and British cabinets toward each other, would form an im- 
pertant and instructive work. Governments would discover 
that cupidity, cunning and vindictive retaliation have always 
been attended by the most pernicious effects. Let those states- 
men who have conceived such notions of governing go to the 
school of common sense, and abandoning the odious maxims of 
Machiavellian politics, take as their guide the pure and open 
principles of Him who preached the doctrine of peace and 
good will towards man. To be sensible of misconduct is the 
first step towards amendment; but this will be looked for in 
vain by men despising the admonitions of experience, and who 
appear ignorant that the strongest evidence of a magnanimous 
mind is the acknowledgment of error. 


While a member of the Senate Dr. Logan endeav- 
ored to have President Jefferson negotiate a treaty 
with Great Britain, and 
at many points in his interesting career he seems te 
have forestalled more modern notions of the relations 
of nations as a means of securing peace. Surely the 
extracts given above demonstrate the possession of a 
high ethical purpose in the domain of statesmanship. 

President Madison was evidently fully informed 
of the intended visit of Dr. Logan to England in 
1810. Before and after that event Logan wrote fre- 
quent letters to the President urging a policy of con- 
ciliation and peace. The return letters of Madison, 
while defending the acts of his administration, were 
couched in the terms of the greatest respect to the 
man who was such an insistent peace advocate when 
the jingo spirit was clamorous for war. 

We must look to the letters of Dr. Logan to his 
wife for the nice personal touches which character- 
ized his domestic relations. He seems to have per- 
petually addressed her as “ My Best Friend.” While 
he did not ordinarily use the plain language, in his 
letters to his wife he frequently did. Writing from 
London in 1810, he says: “ On First-day last (it being 
the time of the yearly meeting of Friends) in the 
morning I breakfasted with the sons of Cousin Arch, 
and they accompanied me to Grace Church Street 
Meeting. I dined with Cousin Dilwyn, and in the 
afternoon accompanied his family to Bishopgate meet- 
ing.” On this visit he was frequently at meeting, and 


of “‘commerce and peace ” 
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was entertained in the homes of both Clarkson and 
Wilberforce. 


After the stirring events of the War of 1812 Dr. 


Logan spent his time in perfecting his agricultural 
methods, and in stimulating interest in all that went 
to make good farming and good citizenship, leading 
the life of a prosperous farmer, much in love with his 
occupation, and enjoying the friendly intercourse 
which his private and public life had given a particu- 
larly wide range. He died on the 9th of Fourth 
month, 1821, aged sixty-seven years. His remains 
were buried in the family plot at Stenton. 

That he was in some respects the most forceful 
Friend of the early constitutional period seems war- 
ranted by the services he performed as legislator and 
student of politics, and a promoter of all that helped 
to develop the healthy social and industrial life of 
the people. Henry Wirpvr. 


HIGHER STANDARDS AT SWARTHMORE. 


In order to ascertain what changes are taking place 
in the standards of work at Swarthmore College, 
President Swain recently addressed a circular letter 
to the heads of the various departments requesting 
answers to the following three questions: 


1. How do thy standards of class work compare 
now with thy earlier work in Swarthmore College ? 

2. Is thy passing standard | in examinations | lower 
or higher ? 

3. Is thy class room work for a given year (say 
Freshman) more or less advanced ? 

To these questions answers were received from 
thirteen departments. This covers the entire work 
of the college, with the exception only of those de- 
partments the heads of which have been appointed so 
recently that comparisons with past conditions are 
impossible. To sum up the replies received: In no 
case is a lower standard indicated. Eleven depart- 
ments answer that their standards have been raised, 
in nearly every case very considerably. Two of the 
answers state that the standards remain unchanged. 
It should be added that in answering the second ques- 
tion one department states that the standard is higher 
in part of the work, but unchanged as regards the 
rest, 

Temporary variations in the ability of classes seem 
to be responsible for some of the answers. It is not 
too much to sav that every professor of any consider- 
able experience has observed such variations. In 
some vears a number of students of more than aver- 
age ability will enter a given class; the work pro- 
gresses rapidly and smoothly and the results are high- 
ly successful. In other years the student material is 


inferior, and the average standard of work can only 


with difficulty be maintained. Naturally in a college 
where the classes are small such fluctuations are more 
frequent and apparent than in a large university. 
Thus one professor writes: “ My class work depends 
largely upon the caliber of the students. A few bril- 
liant Seniors or Juniors, such as I have at present in 
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the elementary and intermediate divisions, raise the 
intellectual tone of the class. Hence the advance- 
ment varies somewhat in different years.” In the 
opinion of another, however, there is “ an increasing 
tendency among students to avoid close hard study, 
and to allow outside pleasures and excitements to in- 
terfere with class room work. This I regard as a 
part of the tendency of the times, and not in any 
sense peculiar to my department. I should add that 
it is barely possible that my own standards are really 
higher than formerly, and that I may be deceived by 
this and thus disposed to depreciate more than I 
should the earnestness and industry of the young 
people.” That the latter point is of some importance 
may be inferred from the similar statement of the 
head of another department who is himself convinced 
that the standards of his work have been raised. 
“ This may account,” he writes, “for some of the 
statements about ‘ poor work.’ When the standard is 
high more people fall below it, and work formerly 
accepted as satisfactory is criticised as second rate.” 

Various reasons are assigned for the improved 
standards of work in the college. The introduction 
of the elective system, nearly three years ago, has 
exerted a good influence. In the modern languages 
the constant use in the class room of the language 
studied has proved very beneficial. Increase in the 
number of departments has permitted greater spe- 
cialization than was before possible. <A striking ex- 
ample occurs in the Department of History. “ Since 
I was relieved of the work in economics, politics and 
social science,” writes Professor Hull, ‘1 have been 
able to offer ten courses in history instead of four, as 
was the case before this reform was introduced. Each 
of the courses requires a full year’s work, and is de- 
voted to a shorter period of history than was formerly 
the case. For example, classes now devote an entire 
year to Greek history, and another one to Roman 
history, instead of attempting to study all of ‘ ancient 
history ’ in the course of a year. I have been able in 
consequence of this change to require more work of 
the students in connection with the contemporary and 
authoritative accounts, as well as to do more work of 
a written character. This, of course, means more 
thorough, more scholarly—in a word, genuine college 
work, as opposed to preparatory work in history. And 
if I were called upon to state the improvement in 
mathematical terms, I should say unhesitatingly that 
the work in my department has improved forty per 
cent. since these changes were introduced.” 

Even in departments where the teaching force has 
not been directly increased the same improvement is 
noted. Prof. Holmes writes as follows on this point: 
“In the study of the Bible my Freshman class is do- 
ing nearly as advanced work as was the second-year 
elective course then (i.e., three years ago), and the 
elective course goes much further and is more thor- 
ough. The psychology class is using a much more 
diffieult text book, and is doing a higher grade of 
work. The course in the history of philosophy has 
been doubled in length, and the quality of the work 
has been much improved. A new course in the his- 
tory of religions is being given to students of the 
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upper classes, and the work of the students is very 
satisfactory.” 

In the scientific departments, which are a unit as 
regards the higher standards now prevailing, stress 
is laid upon the increase in the teaching force, and 
particularly upon the improved equipment that has 
become available of recent years. Prof. Hoadley 
writes: “ I took up the work in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1888. Since that time the entire Junior work in 
practical work in electricity and magnetism, and the 
Senior work in applied electricity, has been added to 
the curriculum. At that time (i.e., in 1888) the en- 
tire electrical equipment consisted of a small are light 
dynamo that was run from a perch on a beam in the 
shop.” Professor Trotter notes that the work in hu- 
man dissection introduced last year as Course ITT has 
necessitated an advance in all the courses. He adds: 
“The standard and character of work is steadily ad- 
vancing toward the true college ideal of what such 
work should be. Students are more mature and inde- 
pendent in their methods. Much more detail of struc- 
ture is gotten out with a better understanding and 
wider grasp of the subjects than was the case five 
vears ago. . . . The human anatomy done in Swarth- 
more is equivalent to the first and second years of the 
medical schools.” For the chemical department Pro- 
fessor Alleman writes: “ All chemical work is largely 
of an experimental nature. Since the modern and 
thorough equipment has been added to the college 
every facility is given the student for more advanced 
and complete chemical instruction. The details in 
the laboratory have been so arranged that students 
need not leave their desks in search of materials and 
water in order to carry on the work. This probably 
saves one-third of the time which was formerly spent 
in hunting materials and washing vessels in sinks 
which were at the end of the laboratory. It should 
be distinctly understood, however, that the courses in 
chemistry are designed, not for the brightest student 
alone, but for the student of average intelligence, and 
there is no reason why he should not suecessfully com- 
plete the courses in the time stated in the catalogue. 
In order to keep in line with modern instruction in 
chemistry as offered at other leading institutions, and 
to fulfill the new requirements as stated in our cata- 
logue, the courses in chemistry are more numerous 
and more elaborate.” 

A personal statement from the compiler of this 
summary may perhaps be in order at this point, inas- 
much as it will afford some basis for comparison with 
one of the larger universities of the East. On com- 
ing to Swarthmore, at the beginning of the college 
vear, 1904-05, I introduced two courses, one in eco- 
nomics and one in polities. These two courses had 
been presented for several years previous at Cornell 
University, under the direct supervision of Profes- 
sors Frank A. Fetter and Jeremiah W. Jenks, each 
of whom is a recognized authority in his field of re- 
search. I had presumed that some modification of 
this work in the way of rendering it more elementary 
in character would be needed in order to adapt it to 
conditions at Swarthmore. Nevertheless a beginning 
was made on the basis of Cornell requirements, and I 
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am glad to be able to state that these have been met 
to my entire satisfaction. Three new advanced 
courses were introduced in this department at the be- 
ginning of the present college year. Of the students 
in these courses I should like to say that their earn- 
estness and capacity compare favorably with any class 


L have ever taught. Rosert C. Brooks. 


AN ANOMALY. 


The man | Mark Fagan, the Catholic Mayor of Jer- 
sey City] is a Christian, a literal Christian; no mere 
member of a Church, but a follower of Christ; no pa- 
tron of organized charities, but a giver of kindness, 
sympathy, love. Like a disciple, he has carried “ the 
greatest of these ” out into the streets, through the 
railroad yards, up to the doors of the homes and fae- 
tories where he has knocked, offering only service, 
honest and true, even in public office, and that is why 
he is a marvel of a “ Christian ” community in the 
year of our Lord, 1905. And, believe me, that is how 
and why Mark some day will make his Jersey City 
“pretty.” This gentle man has found a way to solve 
his problems, and ours, graft, the railroad rates and 
the tariff. There may be other ways, but, verily, if 
we loved our neighbor as ourselves, we would not 
then betray and rob and bribe him. Impracticable ? 
It does sound so—I wonder why ‘—to Christian ears. 
And maybe we are wrong; maybe Christ was right. 
Certainly Mark Fagan has proven that the Christian- 
itv of Christ—not as the scholars “ interpret ” it, but 
as the Nazarene taught it, and as you and I and the 
Mayor of Jersey City can understand it—Christian- 
ity, pure and simple, is a force among men and—a 
happiness. Anvhow this is all there is to the mystery 
of Mark Fagan; this is what he means.—‘ A Servant 
of God and the People,” by Lincoln Steffens, in Me- 
Clure’s Magazine for First Month. 


All sin looks innocent at the start. Much that is 
of itself absolutely innocent leads to sin. Therefore 
the mere fact that we believe or know that a certain 
course of action is of itself harmless, is never a good 
reason for entering upon that course. Every man 
already knows that certain innocent things, or begin- 
nings, invariably lead to disastrous results for him. 
It is sinful, then, for him to have anything to do with 
those “innocent” opportunities for failure, unless 
God specifically bids him do so. In some families the 
husband or wife or a child knows that the discussion 
of certain subjects, or that argument over any sub- 
ject, is liable to end in heated, unloving dispute. It 
may be as wrong for members of that family, there- 
fore, to incur that risk and temptation, as it would 
be for a reforming drunkard to spend his evenings in 
a saloon, even though both intend not to fail. The 


will to keep as far as we can from the border-line of 
danger is the only will that makes for character and 
safety.— Sunday School Times. 
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PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS FOR FRIENDS. 


Ir is being brought home to us very forcibly that 
the Society of Friends has not escaped the demoraliz- 
ing influences which are at work in society at large. 
There seems to be a disposition on the part of an in- 
creasing number of our members to fall in with pre- 
vailing customs, and to avoid anything that would 
cause them to be spoken of as a “ peculiar people.” 

In our three Eastern yearly meetings, where many 
of the members live in large cities, this is what the 
answers to the queries annually tell us: Some Friends 
duly attend our religious meetings; love and unity 
appear to be maintained; there is great need for more 
free gospel ministry; Friends are concerned that they 
and their children should adhere to plainness of 
speech, behavior and apparel; Friends are not clear of 
the manufacture, sale and use of intoxicating liquors 
as a drink; all are not careful to live without osten- 
tation or vain display; delays are acknowledged in 
dealing with offenders, but there is no admission of 
“ partiality ”; all Friends do not bear a faithful tes- 
timony against war, oaths and a hireling ministry. 
Any one listening to the answers as read might con- 
elude that there were only a few who did not meet 
the requirements of the various queries, but those 
who are acquainted with the actual conditions are 
troubled in their hearts, for they know how great are 
the deficiencies. 

When things are going wrong there is a general 
tendency to lay the blame upon the most conspicuous 
offenders. We speak of the far-reaching influence of 
A and B and regret that they are exerting it so as to 
lead many astray. We hope the overseers of the 
meeting will take them in hand forthwith, feeling 
that their actions have brought disgrace upon the So- 
ciety of Friends. We say many things that are not 
prompted by a spirit of love, and we do not ask our- 
selves to what extent we are individually responsible 
for the shortcomings that grieve us. 

We frequently pride ourselves upon our freedom 
from bad habits that have not the slightest attraction 
for us, and which it requires no exertion of will power 
to avoid; but we may be guilty of sins from which 
some who are addicted to these bad habits are entirely 
free. If it is required of us to give a brother a word 
of warning or of counsel, we should not withhold it, 
but our chief concern should be to live our own lives 
rightly. When we are troubled because a brother 


has fallen short of what we expected of him, let us 
ask whether we have ourselves in some other way dis- 
appointed those who had faith in us. The one thing 
that will quicken and strengthen the Society of 
Friends, and inspire its members generally with a de- 
sire to be obedient to the Inward Light, is for us in- 
dividually to come so close to the Father that he may 
work his will through us. The children who go out 
from a home illumined by the divine inshining will 
find it easy to choose right courses of action, having 
lived in an atmosphere of high and holy thought. 


A bill abolishing the death penalty is pending in 
the legislatures of both New York and New Jersey. 
Copies of the bills received indicate that they are 
worthy of the support of all who are in favor of doing 
away with the infliction of death as a punishment for 
the crime of murder. 

The New York measure is known as Assembly Bill, 
No. 177, and was referred to the Committee on 
Codes. The New Jersey measure is Assembly Bill, 
No. 22, and is in the hands of the Committee on Re- 
vision of the Laws. Philanthropic Committees, and 
Friends personally, may help the advancement of 
these bills by informing individual legislators of their 
desires. Personal letters to legislators are confess- 
edly better than petitions or memorials. 

It hardly seems necessary to lay before Friends the 
arguments against the death penalty, which might 
be important and imperative in approaching persons 
who are not familiar with the subject. It would seem 
that about all that Friends need do is to make their 
desires in the matter known to the law makers, so 
that their representatives may represent them prop- 
erly in voting on this bill. 

The New Jersey bill was introduced by Assembly- 
man Berg, of Hudson County, and the New York bill 
by Assemblyman Eagleton, of New York City. 


It was announced on the 5th that word had been 
received from Andrew Carnegie that he would give 
to Swarthmore College fifty thousand dollars for a 
library building, provided an equal amount of new 
endowment is raised for its maintenance. 

While the announcement was received with great 
rejoicing, yet on account of the fact that during the 
past three years every effort has been put forth by 
the friends of the college to raise the $600,000 addi- 
tional endowment, which was successfully completed 
last Sixth month, they therefore realize that the task 
is a difficult one, but the loyalty of the friends of 
Swarthmore is such that there is great confidence on 
the part of all that the additional fifty thousand dol- 
lars will be secured. 

In advance of the meeting of the Board of Mana- 
gers of Swarthmore, in Third month, no announce- 
ment of the plans for the new library can be given. 
It will probably be built of stone, fireproof, and so ar- 
ranged that future additions can be made to advan- 
tage as the growth in attendance and the increase in 
the number of books shall require. The site for the 
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new library most spoken of is south of the west end 
of Parrish Hall, near the president’s house. 

The college has about 26,000 books, besides nu- 
inerous pamphlets. In addition to the departmental 
libraries Swarthmore owns the best Friends’ Library 
relating to their history and literature in the United 
States. The entire library is now in Parrish Hall, 
distributed through several rooms in very crowded 
quarters. Prof. Arthur Beardsley, formerly Profes- 
sor of Engineering, has charge of the Friends’ Li- 
brary, containing over 50,000 works, as well as many 
valuable memorials of Friends of the olden time. 
Professor J. Russell Hayes, now Assistant Professor 
of English, has been elected librarian, to take charge 
with the opening of the new college year. 

Andrew Carnegie gives money to libraries only 
after full and satisfactory answers from authorita- 
tive sources have been given to numerous questions 
which he submits. He desires to satisfy himself that 
the gift is greatly needed, that it is more needed than 
anything else, and that there is a satisfactory guar- 
antee of adequate maintenance. He has had a gift 
for Swarthmore under consideration for about two 
years. It is hoped that the new library can be begun 
next summer. 


Not long ago a class in First-day school discussed 
the question whether a Friend could conscientiously 
hold the office of justice of the peace. A visitor who 
was present said that two members of his meeting 
held that oftice, and that the meeting consequently 
felt it right to make an abatement when answering 
ihe query concerning oaths. Since then we have met 
a young Friend from central Pennsylvania who says 
that he has been justice of the peace for two years 
and has never administered an oath. He “ affirms ” 
everybody that comes to him, and there has been no 
dissatisfaction. A man who really has conscientious 
convictions gains the respect of his neighbors by liv- 
ing up to them. 


The religious papers of the last week or two have 
had a good deal to say of the conversion of Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Jr., it being looked upon as quite 
remarkable that a Unitarian who is past middle life 
should decide to unite himself with the Methodist 
Church. As we read his own account of his conver- 
sion it seems to us that it was just such as might have 
taken place in a Friends’ meeting. We all believe in 
“ the still small voice,” and that if we heed its call we 
shall be led into new life. His prayer that God would 
give him the best he had for him is one in which we 
could all unite. His discovery that merely intellec- 
tual pursuits do not satisfy the soul has been made by 
all who have held living communion with God. The 
minister to whom he listened does not seem to have 
told him that if he would simply believe, the blood of 
Christ would wash away his sins, but spoke of Jesus 
as “ one whose life had been a constant sacrifice for 
the salvation of the world.” Finally, when the Holy 
Spirit had taken possession of Dr. Hale’s heart, and 
he had decided to follow Christ, he realized that “ the 
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call of the cross is not merely a call to forgiveness, but 
a call to love and work for Christ.” 


There is a bill now in the hands of the Congres- 
sional Committee on Ways and Means which provides 
tor the removal of the internal revenue tax on 
“ethyl aleohol of domestic production which has 
been rendered undrinkable or unfit for use as a bev- 
erage.” The ostensible reason for this bill is that it 
is desirable toshave cheap alcohol to use as fuel and 
for chemical purposes. But the liquor dealers are 
united in its favor, and are asking every retailer, 
wholesaler and distiller to write to his Congressman 
and Senator at once urging its passage. The natural 
inference is that if the bill is passed the substances 
that have been added to make the aleohol undrink- 
able will be separated so skillfully that those who do it 
will eseape detection by the officers of the law. 


TO THE AUTHORITIES OF SWARTHMORE 
COLLEGE. 
Dear Friends: 

At the meeting of the Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Sub-Committee on Temperance and Tobacco, 
held this date, the information of the new regulation 
with reference to smoking in Wharton Hall at 
Swarthmore College, was received with unanimous 
disapproval of such action on the part of the college. 

We believe that the sanction thus given to smoking 
is a backward step and a sign of weakness, and the 
reasons given in favor of the new regulation are fal- 
lacious and illogical. The use of tobacco is injurious, 
and we cannot therefore approve of it. Familiarity 
with any debasing practice results in debasing those 
associated with it, and we believe that many young 
men who may not yet be addicted to the use of to- 
baeeo will be influenced to adopt the habit in conse- 
quence of the new regulation. 

It is further only reasonable to suppose that 
Friends and others concerned for the future well 
being of their sons will hesitate to place them for a 
“‘ ouarded education ” in a college in which there are 
few if any more restrictions in this important partieu- 
lar than in other colleges in the land. 

We appreciate the great good that has resulted 
from the establishment of Swarthmore College, and 
we hope and trust that it may have a long and useful 
career, and under this feeling we are led in sympathy 
and love to express ourselves to you. 

On behalf of the above named committee, we are, 

Very truly your friends, 
James H. Arxryson, Clerk. 

Phila., 1st mo. 20th, 1906. 


FOR BETTER BIBLE TEACHING. 
Notwithstanding the Society of Friends controls a 
magnificent educational system, we find that Biblical 
instruction is being too largely left to the First-day 
school, an auxiliary of our meetings that is imper- 
fectly equipped for this important work. We find 
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persons who have received no normal training what- 
ever heroically attempting a work which must be 
done by some one. We find day-school teachers 
pressed into gratuitous First-day school teaching 
wherever possible, there valiantly to cope with un- 
toward environment, they being prepared for work 
with pupils who expect and are required to attend 
regularly and to make careful preparation outside of 
school and to give close attention in the class room. 
These conditions are largely lacking in the First-day 
school. 

Sunday schools were obliged to pioneer at a time 
when secular education was not yet developed, and 
when “‘ Bible teaching ” could hardly be ealled teach- 
ing. We are now enabled to approach the subject 
with more scientific accuracy. A decent education 
must include reasonable familiarity with a literature 
with which our own is so closely bound up. In view 
whereof, how long before the best educational equip- 
ment we possess will address itself to thorough and 
reliable Bible teaching ? 
bler ” 


Some time ago “ the Grum- 
essaved to startle Quakerdom through the 
Young Friends’ Review, with a suggestion for paid 
First-day school teachers. Has not the “ Grum- 
bler’s”’ attention to educational progress suggested 
the putting of much heretofore First-day school 
teaching where trained teachers and suitable equip- 
ment conduce to most efficient work? The First-day 
school must not relinquish one jot of its valiant effort 
until secular schools have successfully assumed the 
task, and it may be some time before the public 
schools are in position to do the work. But why 
should not Friends’ schools bravely lead? How ac- 
cessible to school teachers of to-day is the means of 
enabling them to do scientific Bible teaching! and by 
virtue of this availability how much may be reason- 
ably demanded of the day school curriculum? What 
is being done along this line now in any of our 
Friends’ schools? These are questions arising in the 
mind of a lavman who would be glad to hear what 
those of our Friends who are identified with educa- 
tion have to say as to Bible study and “ religious edu- 
eation ” in our day schools. 


Philadelphia. Frank M. Barrram. 








PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Purchase Quarterly Meeting, held First month 
31st, brought a goodly company together, although 
it was evident that some were deterred by the fo 
threatening aspect of the early morning. 

In the meeting for worship Isaac Wilson spoke in 
part as follows: 

“ Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him shall never thirst; but the water that I shall 
give him shall be in him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life.” 

These words of Jesus are a good starting point for 
us to examine and see if we conform to the conditions 
therein implied. This simile of water is one of the 
beautiful and simple illustrations so often used by 
Jesus. 


Sey, 


é 


The ancients, not having the conveniences of 
water that we have, often had to go and inquire of 
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their neighbors for water. 


In our own country we 
find it necessary in choosing places for our homes, to 


see that there is a good supply of water. By wise 
choice and selection in life we may see the ways and 
means provided to secure those things that are neces- 
sary for refreshing our spiritual life. We may find 
in the human soul living water stored up, wherein and 
from which we may always draw at any hour and in 
any emergency of life. The woman at the well had 
no expectation of meeting there the Messiah. It was 
not until his words touched her, not until they ap- 
pealed to her as applicable to her own conditions that 
she recognized him, and a desire arose in her for 
others also to know. Has what we have known, 
learned and experienced, raised in us a desire for 
others to know? Does the Christ within our indi- 
vidual souls induce us so to love the world that we 
‘an try to bring others to know and love as we know 
and love the life and light of Jesus Christ, to know 
that refreshing water that is not outside and else- 
where, but that bubbles up in an everlasting spring 
very near and close to us, in our very selves and per- 
sonalities. The beautiful thought of the Inner Light 
has sometimes been so wrapped around with mystery 
and supernaturalism that it has been robbed of its 
practical application to human life. There are but 
few, heathen or others, who do not admit of a power 
superior to themselves, and who have not seen and 
experienced the Inner Light. We should let the light 
shine in our hearts to brighten our pathways. But 
we should not be disappointed if we do not find our 
way all sunshine; notwithstanding all we do we shall 
still be human, still have our sorrows and trials, and 
the shadows will sometimes fall—Jesus himself was 
a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief—but the 
inner refreshing will help us to bear that which comes 
to us. This inner spirit is eternal. The Christ of 
God is in the world and has always been in the world; 
it did not come into the world at Bethlehem, nor go 
out of it at Calvary. We should recognize this divin- 
ity in man and in the world. Notwithstanding all our 
boasted attainments, all the advancement of our age 
and civilization, we should be ashamed that we have 
not done more, that we have not more fully recog- 
nized the divinity in the world; our philanthropies, 
our humanities, should be full of, and show forth, the 
divinity that is in our humanity. Let us be as willing 
as was the woman at the well to say, “ Surely this is 
the Messiah.” We need a better and clearer concep- 

tion of this thought of the Inner Light which is the 
distinguishing feature of Quakerism, but of which 

Quakerism has no monopoly. We need to dig away 

some of the rubbish and find that God is writing his 

laws upon our hearts. It is not merely knowing and 

hearing the law and the words, but in doing them, in 
living up to our highest conceptions of divine law, in 
doing well; if we are loyal and loving citizens of the 
kingdom of God, so shall we do. Let us assume and 
maintain our proper respective positions among man- 
kind; let us hand down to posterity the increase and 
growth in our soul life, which we come to experience 
and know by the saving grace of his Holy Spirit.” 

In the afternoon Friends gathered again as a 
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Young Friends’ Association, to consider “ The Value 
of Leadership.” In opening the meeting James Havi- 
land suggested that the best use we could make of 
the afternoon meetings was to continue the thought, 
carry over the inspiration of the morning meetings. 

Papers by Samuel Willets and Martha Haviland 
were followed by a general discussion. 

The consensus of thought appeared to be that lead- 
ership of the right kind is valuable, that all great 
movements had their leaders, Moses, Jesus, Luther, 
Fox and Lincoln being instanced; that the leadership 
and its following should be consecrated and loyal; 
that it should be led by the spirit of truth; that it was 
not well, however, for any people or society to wait 
and hope for leaders and leadership, as such a course 
too often paralyzes individual effort and progress; 
that the duty of all is to seek the truth and try to pre- 
sent it simply and clearly so as to touch the inner 
sense of truth in all; that then the people or society 
could go forward in unity as one body of free people. 


H. M. H. 


CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Concord Quarterly Meeting, at West Chester, on 
the 30th of last month, was largely attended. More 
than six hundred persons filled the meeting house to 
overflowing, and were concerned worshipers in the 
first meeting, and either interested spectators or par- 
ticipants in the business meeting which followed. The 
number who remained to the business meeting was 
unusually large. 

Reuben P. Kester, of Grampian, Pa., spoke of the 
necessity of “ doing well,” as the condition for ac- 
ceptance, and declared that it was not enough to 
merely cease to de evil. Goodness must have the 
strength which comes from positive conduct, rather 
than the weakness which is purely negative. It is by 
spiritual effort that we shall increasingly grow in cor- 
respondence with the divine and directing higher 
power. Our normal condition ought to be to daily 
be about our Father’s business. 

Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore, said that we 
should not look for an easy faith. It is necessary for 
us to engage in a daily combat with the temptations 
which everywhere assail us. Those who invite us to 
bargain counters in religion, with the plea that relig- 
ion is free or cheap, deceive us. Salvation will be 
found in a willingness to struggle onward and up- 
ward, and to sacrifice life if need be to follow the in- 
ward leading light. 

David Ferris invited the people to a consideration 
of the light of Christ within them, and to remember 
that the revelation of to-day may not be adequate for 
the needs of to-morrow. Blindness and obstinacy 
check spiritual growth, just as superstition checked 
the progress of the material world. 

Sidney Yarnall, of Philadelphia, exhorted to stead- 
fastness in bearing testimony to the truth. 

Eleanor Sharples, of West Chester, invited all to 
seek that strength which comes from being alone with 
God. 


Samuel Ash, of Swarthmore, gave encouragement 
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to the maintenance of the customs and discipline of 
the Society, because they are the product of wisdom 
and experience. But one of the main things is rec- 
ognition of the responsibility we are under to improve 
the conditions which surround us. 

In the business meeting the reading and answering 
of the first, second and eighth queries brought out a 
lively discussion regarding the needs of the Society, 
and the duty before members to intelligently meet 
them. 

The report of the Committee on the Revision of 
the Discipline was in favor of the recommendation 
originally presented by Chester Monthly Meeting 
(and amended by Lansdowne), which provided 
for dividing the queries so that parts of them should 
be answered and considered at each quarterly meet- 
ing, as against the present plan of answering them all 
at the quarterly meeting immediately preceding the 
yearly meeting. ‘The proposition from Wilmington 
to abandon the public and categorical answering of 
the queries, simply reading them for consideration 
and answer by the conscience of the individual mem- 
ber, met with some favor in the meeting, but finally 
there was a general unity expressed in behalf of the 
Chester plan, which will go up to the yearly meeting 
as a recommendation from Concord Quarter. 

After the meeting, which was in session till past 
one o’clock, between four and five hundred Friends 
were given a lunch in the school building. 


NATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVEN- 
TION IN BALTIMORE. 


The thirty-eighth annual convention of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Lyric Theater, Baltimore, Second month 7th 
to 13th, inclusive. 

A fine array of talent has been secured to address 
the different meetings, consisting of prominent men 
and women who have become famous for their devo- 
tion and labor along various lines of human activity. 

Maud Ballington Booth, who is known the 
world over for her magnificent work among the con- 
victs in the prisons of America, will give the annual 
sermon on Second month 11th, at 3 o’clock, in Lyric 
Theater. 

Governor Warfield, of Maryland, will deliver an 
address of welcome on the first evening, also the 
Mayor of Baltimore and the Collector of the Port. 

One evening will be devoted to prominent college 
women who appreciate to what extent they are in- 
debted to the pioneers of the woman suffrage cause 
for the positions they now hold. President Remsen, 
of Johns Hopkins University, will preside. 

Another evening will be devoted to “ Municipal 
Government,” when men prominent along the lines 
of municipal reforms will be heard. 

There will be one evening with “ Women in His- 
tory.” 

Florence Kelley will conduct a conference on In- 
dustrial Problems. Carrie Chapman Catt, pres- 
ident of the International Woman Suffrage Associa- 
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tion, will be present and report for her Association. 
Anna H. Shaw will conduct a question box. 

From Baltimore the delegates will go to Washing- 
ton, where a celebration will be held in observance of 
Susan B. Anthony’s 86th birthday, on Second month 
15th, in the Church of Our Father. A fine program 
will be arranged. 

A ten days’ stop-over in Washington has been se- 
cured for those whose route takes them through that 
city. To those who do not pass through Washington 
a special rate from Baltimore will be given, which 
will enable them to attend the Congressional hearings 
which will be held in the morning of the 15th and the 
celebration in the evening. 


LINCOLN AS A FOE TO LIQUOR. 


Abraham Lincoln’s zeal in the cause of prohibition 
was the theme of an address delivered by Major J. B. 
Merwin, of St. Louis, a comrade of the emancipator, 
in the First Methodist Episcopal Church, before a 
large audience. In telling of Lincoln’s suecess as a 
prohibition orator Major Merwin said: 

“He knew the evils of the liquor traffic better than 
any man who ever lived. When he spoke upon it 
whole counties came to listen. More than 1,000 per- 
sons signed the pledge one night after Lincoln spoke 
for the cause of prohibition in Jacksonville. If 15,- 
000 illegal votes had not been east the State would 
have been carried for prohibition in the election of 
1854.” 


In deseribing Lincoln’s personal appearance when 


i 


he first saw him, on the occasion of his addressing the 
Illinois legislature on behalf of prohibition, Major 
Merwin drew the following picture: 

“There were shouts for ‘ Lincoln,’ and some one 
slowly arose from a chair near me, straightened out a 
frame six feet seven inches tall, and unfolding the 
longest pair of legs I ever saw. He wore a red flan- 
nel shirt—and it was a hot day. But when he spoke 
the man seemed to be transformed into an intellec- 
tual and moral giant.””—Chicago Record. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


Those who are interested in the possible transition 
from “ Anthropoid Apes” to “ Primitive Man ” will 
welcome the article by Dr. Paul Carus on the latter 
subject in this month’s Open Court (Chicago). It is 
illustrated with pictures of human relics known to 
antedate our historie races, together with reproduc- 
tions of man’s earliest attempts at art. The frontis- 
piece accompanying the article is the Russian artist 
Vasuetzoff’s conception of man’s struggle with and 
victory over the brute creation in the day of masto- 
dons. 


Agnes Repplier always writes charmingly, but she 
is at her best in “ Our Convent Days.” This descrip- 
tion of child-life in a convent school is a wholesome 
book for young and old, and the children are delight- 
fully natural in the midst of what many of us would 
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look upon as unnatural surroundings. The book has 
a frontispiece portrait of the author and her accom- 
plice in all girlish fun, Elizabeth Robins Pennell, 
taken when they were at school together. 


Children who like fairy tales and wonder stories 
will enjoy “The Star Jewels,” by Abbie Farwell 
Brown. The stories are told simply and familiarly, 
with a touch of poetry, a play of the imagination and 
refinement of feeling. One of them tells of simple 
Karl, who was given a sack of acorns by a dryad that 
came out of an oak tree. He spent his life planting 
the acorns, and before he died people looked upon him 
as a saint. Each tale is followed by a quaint little 
rhyme embodying its underlying thought. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00.) 


The Friend (London) reviews as follows “ The Life 
Story of Fred Stubbs,” by T. L., published by the 
Christian Commonwealth Co., London (3s. 6d., net): 
“* Fred Stubbs’ started life amid evil environments, 
drinking and betting companions, with little school- 
ing, poor health, and a serap of capital. He gave up 
his companions and made a bid for independence in a 
tiny boot shop, with the meagerest means, no living 
room, and entirely alone. Baffled again and again, 
for years he struggled against what seemed hopeless 
difficulties; but, surviving them all, by steady and 
honest means he obtained a competency, bought prop 
erty, and devoted his time and mind to reading and 
thought. He furnishes an excellent example of the 
advantage to the country and to the individual of 
small ownerships, and one which would gratify the 
economist Marshall. 

“ During his period of retirement and meditation 
he became attracted by the Society of Friends; and 
the broadening of his religious outlook came as a rev- 
elation. He probed their tenets deeply, appealing to 
their leading authorities, and his considerations on 
this head are given in detail in a chapter towards the 
end of the book. From the temperance point of view 
there is force in F. Stubbs’ narrative of the history of 
his early companions, who, one and all choosing the 
easier but fatal path, had been shipwrecked on the 
rocks of intemperance and vice. 

“ From a literary standpoint the story is not well 
told, but for its lessons it would make an admirable 
book for an Adult for First-day] school library. 
Those who regret that our mode of worship and 
thought does not appeal to the average adult scholar 
might weleome this book, and invite its circulation 
among the members of their adult classes.” 


All men know that private property is sacred; for 
centuries that sense has been borne in upon us till 
even thieves know it is wrong to steal private prop- 
erty. But highly civilized men lack all sense of the 
sacredness of public property; from timber lands to 
city streets that is private graft—“ A Servant of God 
and the People,” by Lincoln Steffens, in McClure’s 
for First Month. 
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LINCOLN, THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


When the norn-mother saw the whirlwind hour 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 

She left the Heaven of Heroes and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

She took the tried clay of the common road— 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of earth, 
Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy; 
Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 
It was a stuff to hold against the world, 

A man to match our mountains, and compel 
The stars to look our way and honor us. 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth; 
The tang and odor of the primal things; 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 
The loving-kindness of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 
As to the great oak flaring: to the wind— 
To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 


And so he came. ~ 
From prairie cabin up to Capitol, 
One fair Ideal led our chieftain on. 
Forevermore he burned to do his deed 
With the final stroke and gesture of a king. 
He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 
To make his deed the measure of a man. 


So came the Captain with the mighty heart; 
And when the step of Earthquake shook the house, 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient hold, 
He held the ridgepole up, and spiked again 

The rafters of the Home. He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 

Held on through blame and faltered not at praise. 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 

As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


—Edwin Markham. 


BIRTHS. 


CROOKS.—At Fort Pierce, Florida, on First month 16th, 
1906, to Harry E. and May E. (Fogg) Crooks, a son, who is 
named Walter Curtis Crooks. 


PARKINSON.—In Boston, Mass., Second month Ist, 1906, 
to Bernard and Edna Marian Heald Parkinson, a son, who is 
named Kenneth Marshall. 


SKIDMORE.—At Beekman, Dutchess County, N. Y., on First 


month 30th, 1906, to Alfred M. and May Skidmore, a son, who 
is named Peter Akin Skidmore. 


MARRIAGES. 


SMITH—FRENCH.—Near Magnolia, Ill., Eleventh month 
30th, 1905, Theodore J. Smith, son of Henry K. and Mary W. 
Smith, of McNabb, IIl., to Lola Marcia French, daughter of 
Marian and Mary French. 
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DEATHS. 

CLARK.—At Street, Somerset, England, First month 16th 
James Clark, aged 94 years; grandfather of our friend, Roge1 
Clark, of Street. 


GRIFFEN.—At San Jose, Cal., First month 26th, 1906, aged 
over 74 years, Jane Arnold Griffen, widow of the late Stephen 
Griffen and mother of Hannah G. Moore, of White Plains, N. Y.., 
and Kcbert C. and Edmund F. Griffen, of San Jose, Cal. 


HOLLOWELL.—Bessie M., on First month 23d, 1906, at the 
home of her parents, Thomas and Elizabeth Hollowell, near 
Lafontaine, Ind., aged 21 years, 8 months. 


HOLLOWAY.—Jesse, at the age of 78 years, 11 days, at his 
son’s home on the old homestead, near Lincolnville, Ind. He 
was born in Stark County, O., from which he moved in 1837 
with his parents to Hancock County, Ind., and in 1842 to 
Wabash County. In 1903 he sustained a stroke of paralysis, 
which caused his death on First month 26th, 1906. In 1851 
he was married to Abigail Copeland, who survives him, with 
seven children, 16 grandchildren, 9 great-grandchildren. Four 
brothers and two sisters are living, one brother having preceded 
him last Sixth month. A birthright member of the Society 
of Friends, he was for many years an overseer, and later an 
elder, and his punctuality at meeting on all occasions when 
able to go has been marked. 


HULL.—At the home of his son, in Baltimore, Md., Second 
month 2d, 1906, T. Burling Hull, in the 72d year of his age. 


JENKINS.—At his home in Camden, Del., First month 6th, 
1906, Jabez Jenkins, in the 79th year of his age. A life-long 
member and long an elder and overseer of Camden Monthly 
Meeting, we miss him as an adviser and counselor in our 
meeting, of which he was a regular attendant whenever his 
health would permit, and often when unable to walk the short 
distance from his home to the meeting house. 


LEWIS.—At her home, 111 St. Mark’s Avenue, Brooklyn, 
Sixth-day, First month 26th, 1906, Mary N., widow of Elias 
Lewis, Jr., in the 77th year of her age. The funeral was held 
at her late residence on First-day, the 28th, at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The interment was at Westbury the following 
morning. She was a member of the New York Monthly Meet- 
ing and had attended the Brooklyn Meeting for over fifty years. 


MILLS.—Marjorie Elizabeth Mills, daughter of Oliver Perry 
and Ida Jones Mills, of McNabb, Ill., Tenth month 20th, 1905, 
aged four months. The pure little life that blossomed among 
us with the roses of June was loved and cherished, not only 
around the home hearth fire, where the heaven-blue light of 
her baby eyes made a halo of love and hope, but to every heart 
that came within the circle of her baby influence she gave gen- 
erously and unconsciously of the love and purity and joy 
which were hers from God. E. M. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Levi S. Taylor received Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins last sum 
mer, and is teaching this year in the Friends’ Central School of 
Philadelphia. 


Word comes from Street, Somerset, England, of the death 
of James Clark, on the 16th of First month, at the age of 94 


years. He was the grandfather of our friend, Roger Clark, of 
Street. 


The report of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, in our issue of 
First month 27th, was sent us by Mary F. Steer. Proper names 


that seem perfectly plain to the writer often puzzle the printer 
and proof reader. 


Isaac Wilson and Ruth C. Wilson are expected in attendance 
at Camden, N. J., meeting on First-day, the 11th, at the usual 
hour, 10 a.m. In the afternoon, at 3.30, Isaac and Ruth Wilson 
expect to attend Fairhill meeting at Germantown Avenue and 
Cambria Street, Philadelphia. 


A meeting of the Young Friends’ Association of West Grove, 
Pa., will be held in the Prospect Avenue Meeting House on 
First-day, the 11th of Second month, at 2.30 o’clock; to be ad- 
dressed by Arthur M. Dewees, of Philadelphia, and Eleanor 


Wood, of George School, Pa. Subject, “ Woodbrooke Move- 
ment.” 
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The Membership Committee of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing, have extended an invitation to our friend, Lloyd C. Gris- 
ccm, to address them at some time in the near future. It is 
understood that he is endeavoring to comply with their wishes, 
and to fix a date so our members may have an opportunity to 
hear him before he Jeaves the country to fulfill the duties of 
Ambassador to Brazil. 

Fairhill meeting, Philadelphia, was attended last First-day 
by Dr. John L. and Cora H. Carver, Frank M. Bartram, Edwin 
B. and Maria K. Newcomer, Henrietta Smith, Margaret J. 
Spicer, Sidney Yarnall, Alice P. Sellers and others. Some of 
the Friends attended also the First-day school, which is a large 
and interesting one. Alice Sellers, Sidney Yarnall, Cora Carver, 
Lukens Webster spoke in the meeting for worship. 


An Illustrated Travelogue of Beautiful Spots in America will 
be given by Surrick Lincoln, at Witherspoon Hall, on Second 
month 13th, at 8 p.m. “The Pennsylvania Peace Society ” and 
“The Friends’ Neighborhood Guild” receive commissions on 
tickets sold. Friends desirous of attending will aid these re- 
spective causes if they purchase cards from Eliza Worrell, 140 
North Fifteenth Street; Arabella Carter, 1305 Arch Street, or 
Frederick P. Supplee, 1705 Jefferson Street. Tickets, $1, 75 
and 50 cents. All seats reserved. 

Next Second-day, the 12th, is Donation Day at the Northern 
\ssociation for the Relief and Employment of Poor Women, of 
which Caroline 8. Jackson is president; Fanny 8. Williams and 
Hannah Streeter, vice-presidents; Anna Griscom (622 Marshall 
Street), treasurer; Hannah B. Pettit, secretary. Donations in 
funds, dry goods and groceries will be very acceptable. Mus- 
lins, colored flannel and canton flannel particularly needed. Tea, 
sugar and coal are in daily use. The object of the association 
is to give employment to poor women, both in and out of the 
House, and this winter the necessity is found to be as urgent 
as ever. The home of the association is at 702 Green Street, 
Philadelphia. There will be open house on the 12th from 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. 


George A. Barton [Professor at Bryn Mawr] has contributed 
nearly ninety articles to the great Jewish Encyclopedia, which 
has just been completed in twelve volumes. It is an encyclo- 
pedia of all the religious and intellectual activities of the Jew- 
ish race, and accordingly includes all biblical matters. Many 
leading Christian scholars have been among the contributors. 
Prof. Barton has been asked to write a number of the more 
important articles, including even the article on “ Moses.” He 
has written also on the tribes of Judah and Levi, on “ Le- 
vites,” on the books of “ Kings,” “ Leviticus,” ‘“ Numbers,” 
* Obadiah,” “ Ruth” and “ Maccabees”; also the articles on 
* Altar,” “Aram,” “ Ashtoreth,” “ Paradise,” “ Sin-Offering,” 
“ Semites,” “Semitic Languages,” “ Temple of Solomon,” “ Sec- 
ond Temple,” “Temple of Herod,” and “ Witchcraft,” not to 
mention numerous shorter articles on things biblical and Pales- 
tinian. He will now prepare a series of articles for Dr. Hast- 
ings’ great dictionary of religion—American Friend. 


The following account of a recent meeting of the Delphic Lit- 
erary Society, reported in the Swarthmorean, shows that in- 
terest in literary work is increasing at Swarthmore College: 
“At the regular meeting of the Delphic Literary Society, held 
on the 19th instant, one of the most interesting programs of 


the vear was presented. 


The chief subject of the evening was 
the ‘Delphic Oracle, 


a collection of contributions from the 
members. The contents of the number were as follows: ‘ Dedi- 
cation, by W. E. Roberts; ‘An Original Story,” by H. E. 
Roy; ‘An Ode,’ by R. Smith; ‘The Fourth Floor Mascot,’ by 
H. Evans; ‘The Theatrical Review,’ by H. B. Dutton; 
‘Poems,’ by W. Bradley; ‘Should Complete Student-govern- 
ment be Allowed,’ by A. L. Rhoads; ‘Walter Camp’s 1905 
All-American Football Team,’ by S. R. Millman; ‘Charles 
Dickens, by W. Moore; and a writing by T. Smedley. Dr. 
W. I. Hull, an honorary member, gave a very interesting dis- 
cussion of ‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac.’ ” 

The following appeared as an editorial in the Daily Republi- 
can, of Pheenixville, Pa., of which William W. Polk is editor 
and manager: “ The declaration of a speaker at a recent meet- 
ing of a Baptist ministers’ association that Quakerism is pass- 
ing away, while supported in a measure by statistics is not 
borne out by other facts that speak more eloquently than 
figures. The Quakers have never been proselyters. They have 
been content to live according to the Inner Light and to hold 
to the faith of their fathers without any endeavor to persuade 
men. That Quakerism has not died out long ago under those 
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conditions proves its vitality and gives assurance that the 
spark is sure to live. None of the evangelical churches of our 
time could survive without proselyting. The revival, the Sun- 
day School, the prayer meeting, the Christian Endeavor and 
the Brotherhoods are some of the means which all other Chris- 
tian bodies have been compelled to resort to in order to arrest 
decline and promote growth. The Quakers have incorporated 
none of these things into their simple creed and their admoni- 
tion ‘to mind the light,’ except that in recent years the First- 
day school has been established and that under protest. But 
there has been an awakening in the Society called Quakers. 
The young men and women of the sect, who revere and value 
its great truths, and who are zealous for the spread of its doc- 
trines, have determined that the Society shall be no longer 
passive nor stand still while the great religious movements 
swing by it. They, too, will appeal to the world for a hearing 
and they will be heard, and Quakerism will not die.” 


MEMBERSHIP MEETING AT RACE STREET. 

Under the care of the Committee on Membership of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, a meeting will be 
held in Race Street Meeting House on Third-day, the 13th of 
Second month, at 8 p.m. The speakers will be Dr. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, of the University of Pennsylvania, and Henry W. 
Wilbur; Prof. Brumbaugh speaking on “ Twentieth Century 
Religion,” and Henry Wilbur on “Quakerism of To-day.” 
Friends are asked to give word of this meeting, which promises 
to be a notable one, as widely as possible among our members 
and the attenders of our meetings and others who would be 
interested to know the significance of our Friendly message 
and activity for the present day and generation. 


KENNETT SQUARE CONFERENCE 
PROGRAM. 


SECOND MONTH 10, 1906. 

Morning Session: 10 a.m., short address, “ Friendly Needs 
and Work,” Henry W. Wilbur; Question Box exercise; confer- 
ence discussion. 

Afternoon session: 3 p.m., address, “Quakerism in Our 
Time,” Reuben Kester; Question Box exercise; conference dis- 
cussion. 

Evening Session: 8 p.m., addresses, “ The Woodbrooke Move- 
ment with American Adaptations,” Arthur M. Dewees and 
Eleanor Wood; Question Box exercise and discussion. 

On First-day, the 11th, the visitors will attend the meet- 
ings at London Grove, Kennett, New Garden, West Grove, Pa., 
and Hockessin, Del. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

On Sixth-day, First month 26th, Prof. William Libbey, of 
Princeton University, delivered an illustrated lecture on 
“Greenland.” The lecturer has accompanied two expeditions 
to the Arctic regions, and his experiences, which he related in 
an informal manner, were most interesting. His excellent pic- 
tures gave a clear idea of the snow and ice of the country, of 
the inhabitants and their customs, and of the hardships of life 
in those regions. 

Both the Penn and the Whittier Literary Societies held pri- 
vate meetings on Seventh-day, First month 27th. The object 
of these meetings was to bring forward new members who were 
given this opportunity to show their ability on the platform 
without any preparation on the part of a teacher. Program 
of the Penn Society: Piano solo, Mary Pancoast; recitation, 
“The Quaker and the Robber,” Helen Bassett; reading, “ The 
Conjugating Dutchman,” Beulah Elliott; recitation, “ The Ken- 
tucky Philosopher,” Edward Pancoast; declamation, “ The Un- 
known Speaker,” Russell Green; recitation, “At Aunty’s 
House,” Mary Biddle; reading, “ Early Rising,” Eleanor Chand- 
lee; recitation, “Simon Grubb’s Dream,” Shepherd Cleaver; 
the paper, “ Gleanings from the Penn,” Douglas Falconer; read- 
ing, “ The Tree-toad,” Edgar Wood; reading, .“An Hour of 
Horror,” Fannie Walton; recitation, “ The Boy of the House,” 
Leona Clark; recitation, ‘A Coquette Punished,” Lou Stover; 
piano duet, Alice Moore and Anna Butcher, Whittier program: 
Recitation, “ The Lucky Horseshoe,” Rebecca Wilson; recita- 
tion, “A Trip to Morrow,” Milton Mitchener; recitation, 
“Larry’s on the Force,” Joseph Barrell; recitation, “ Seein’ 
Things,” Elsie Orne; reading, “ Six Love Letters,” Wallace Bor- 
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ton; declamation, “ Gettysburg Address,” Virginia Griest; read- 
ing, “ Sergeant Printiss’ First Plea,” Ellis Parker; paper, Ed- 
ward Keever; recitation, “ The Ride of Jenny MeNeal,” Anita 
Stubbs. Lyp1a E. Lippincorr. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Third-day evening, the 30th ult., the fifth number of the 
lecture course was held. The program consisted in the singing 
of Scotch songs by Miss Isabelle Wales, of Wilmington, and 
musical selections on the harp by Miss Helen B. Reed, of Phila- 
delphia. After the entertainment, Dean Bond gave an informal 
reception to members of the Senior Class and to several friends 
from the village to meet Miss Wales and Miss Reed. 

At meeting on First-day Henry Wilbur gave an able address. 
His text was, “ Love is the fulfillment of the law.” 

The past week has been taken up with mid-year examina- 
tions, and at its close most of the students enjoyed a short 
holiday. 

A gift of $50,000 from Andrew Carnegie for a new college 
library has been announced. Further particulars as to this 


will be found in the editorial columns of this issue. R. C. T. 








FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held in Brooklyn, First month 28th, 
1906, the new president, Percy Russell, occupying the chair. 

William Walter Jackson read a paper on the geographical 
changes of the nineteenth century, illustrated by a map of the 
world, upon which he showed by an ingenious contrivance the 
growth of geographical knowledge at different epochs from the 
time of the Roman Empire. The opening of the newly-dis- 
covered countries to commerce and settlement was set forth; 
also the labors of missionaries in the new fields. The belief 
was expressed that the progress of South America, the making 
of it a place of living, its settlement, and the development of 
its resources, had been retarded by the promulgation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and the acquiescence given to it by the Euro- 
pean nations. The paper ended with suggestions that Friends 
do more to bring the blessings of enlightenment to the new 
countries, to the people of the Philippine Islands, and to those 
mere strictly within the borders of the United States, the 
indians and the Negroes. 

In the discussion which followed, Mariana S. Rawson said 
that the last suggestion of the paper should be very close to 
our own hearts. We should show more our appreciation of the 
consecration of the people who are giving their lives to the 
conduct of schools in the South. There is a wonderful amount 
to do, and we are the ones to do it. Elizabeth Stover spoke 
of the duty of carrying the Friendly message to new neighbor- 
hoods. The doctrine of the Divine Immanence should be 
brought to all new communities to enlighten and strengthen 
them. 

Edward B. Rawson characterized as an awful responsibility 
the caHing those parts unknown which we had not known, al- 
though inhabited by other peoples, countries which were some- 
times thickly populated, and which in the case of the Chinese 
and Japanese, for example, had their own civilization. As a 
fact, the discoveries of the Caucasian race had made only a 
very smal] part of the globe inhabitable that was not previously 
habitable and inhabited. A discussion arose as to the pro- 
priety of taking lands from inferior races and pressing the 
races, as well as their titles, to extinction. William M. Jack- 
son set forth at length reasons for thinking that procedure 
represented the means whereby the human race had progressed 
as it must progress, that the better and higher civilizations in- 
evitably must drive out the inferior ones. Mary S. Haviland 
protested against taking the view that humanity progresses 
by robbery, war and extermination. The view that our civili- 
zation is the best and others must give way at all costs is too 
much the attitude of the walrus and the carpenter toward the 
oysters which they wept over as they ate. R. Barclay Spicer, 
of Philadelphia, found the view of Wm. M. Jackson an inter- 
esting one; he thought we should bear in mind, however, that 
the English in their commercial invasion of India had made 
a mess of it, as had nations of Europe in the Congo and in 
South Africa. Although some of the American colonies had 
had bloody wats with the Indians whom they supplanted, yet 
others, Pennsylvania and Maryland, had followed a more peace- 
able and equally successful course. Wm. M. Jackson hoped 
that he had not been altogether misunderstood. He felt that 
human life is sacred; there is never any justification for taking 
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it. He had merely intended to point out the road by which the 
progress of the human race had traveled. 

After some further consideration of the giving of help to the 
Southern colored schools, the meeting adjourned. 


H. T. HAVILAND, Secretary. 


Sotepury, Pa.—The Friends of Solebury, Pa., were much 
favored in having Reuben P. Kester with them on the morning 
of Second month 4th, to speak at their religious meeting, and 
at the session of the Young Friends’ Association that followed. 

Seldom, if ever, has a clearer, more forceful speaker enun- 
ciated great truths in more comprehensive language. The 
address or sermon delivered at the religious meeting was a sim- 
ple presentation of the truths taught in the parables spoken 
by Jesus. The similes used and explanations given made the 
views held by Friends and their belief plain to all. If we fol- 
low the teaching outlined in the parables taught by Jesus, and 
like him do “ Our Father’s work,” like him we will be able to 
withstand temptation. No miracles are expected or desired. 
The spiritual self or life must be carefully nurtured if we would 
resist temptation, as did the Nazarene.- At the association 
meeting Emma A. Fell presided, and read a brief scripture les- 
son. Walter W. Ely attended to the duties of the assistant 
clerk. William W. Hurley read an interesting article concern- 
ing the Jews. Edith Michener gave a poem, and Martha B. 
White enumerated appropriate current topics. Suggestions for 
more effective work were given by Reuben P. Kester and Reu- 
ben M. Price. 

At the meeting on Third month llth Huldah P. Mattison 
will discuss history; Nellie B. Walter, literature; Alice R. 
Price, discipline, and John S. Williams, current events. The 
attendance was larger than usual, and all were pleased with the 
address delivered by Reuben P. Kester. 


Easton, Mp.—On the evening of First month 31st, 1906, the 
Young Friends’ Association convened at the home of O. Kenneth 
Byerly, with an attendance of thirty-three. 

The business being transacted, the literary part of the pro- 
gram was entered upon. M. Elma Wilson gave a reading on 
“Rise of the Society of Friends.” A very good paper upon 


“Anecdotes of Eminent People” was prepared and read by 
Helen C. Shreve. The next in order was a reading by Marion 
Tylor. 


A debate upon the change of rule concerning the use of 
tobacco at Swarthmore, called forth much discussion, the 
consensus of opinion being strongly opposed to the stand taken 
by Swarthmore. With sentiments and the usual silence, the 
meeting adjourned. 


ANNA SHERWOOD, Secretary. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the home 
of Wililam H. Westervelt, First month 2lst. The president, 


Edmund Cocks, opened the meeting by a Scripture reading. A 
reading by Charles F. Seaman, from the autobiography of 


George Fox, then held the attention of the meeting. Rowland 
Cocks read a selection from the INTELLIGENCER, after which 
most of the time remaining to us was given to an interesting 
discussion. 

Officers for the coming year were appointed at this time: 
William B. Cocks, president; Marianna Seaman, vice-president ; 
Gilbert T. Cocks, recording secretary; Elizabeth K. 
corresponding secretary; Olive A. Barton, treasurer. 

It was proposed and carried that at our next meeting the 
sentiments given should not be selected, but that each mem- 
ber should contribute an original thought. After sentiments 
and silence the meeting adjourned to meet at the Seaman 
homestead, Second month 18th. E. K. S., Cor. Sec. 


Seaman, 


GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELHIA.—The regular meeting of the 
Girard Avenue Friends’ Association was called to order by 
Henry W. Shinn, Second month 3d, 1906. The literary exer- 
cises were opened by Howard Holloway, who delivered Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg address. Herbert S. Conrad gave us “ The 
Dewey Tea,” that is, asked questions concerning Admiral 
Dewey and his men which could be answered by one word end- 
ing in “ty.” Frederick P. Suplee conducted a Round Table on 
James Russell Lowell, whose “First Snowfall” was read by 
Mary G. Pennington, and a portion of “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal,” by Louise H. Shinn. The remainder of our evening 
till roll-eall and adjournment was spent in an historical bee, 
led by Helen N. Emley. The questions were on the times of 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, whose birthdays 
occur in this month. 


Mary R. WALTON, Secretary. 
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HorsHAM, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met First 
month 28th, 1906. The meeting was called to order by the 
vice-president, Charles Kinsey. 


William Satterthwaite, Jr., read the 13th chapter of Mat- 


thew. Lydia Parry read from “ Friends’ Literature” a good 
selection entitled “Guide Light.” Elizabeth Wood recited 
nicely “ The Girls That are Wanted.” Susan H. Jarrett gave 
* Current Topics.” She gave an account of the new movement 
being started by Friends which is intended to be universal in 
regard to religious denominations. Also an account of the 
peace prize awarded to Baroness von Suttner for her world- 
famed book, “ Lay Down Your Arms,” and the celebration of 
Franklin’s birthday, held on the 17th of First month in Phila- 
delphia. 

Ellen Tease gave some interesting “ Current Topics,” noting 
the deaths of Professor Harper, of Chicago University, and of 
Marshall Field. 

We then had the pleasure of listening to an interesting talk 
by Mary Travilla, of West Chester, her theme being “ Happi- 
ness,” taken from a New Year’s greeting sent to her. She 
spoke of how very necessary it is to make the home atmos- 
phere happy; how often a child is wrongly disciplined for its 
active happiness, which is mistaken for what the mother terms 
a provoking mood; how injustice is often shown by the busi- 
ness man, who is very courteous and polite to his customers, 
while he may turn to one of his employees and be harsh and 
rude without apparent cause. 

After some remarks from members of the meeting, and a 
tew responses to sentiments, the association adjourned to meet 
the 25th of Second month, 1906. 


MARIE E. JARRETT, Secretary. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 2d 
End ” 


mo. 10th 

on conference 

FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 

Philadelphia. 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown 
bria Street, 9.30 
School, 2.30 p-m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Camden, N. JJ. 

Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m.; First- 
day School, 11 a.m. (Midweek meet- 
ing, Fourth-day, at 7.30 p.m.) 

Merion, Pa. 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City. 

East Fifteenth 
Place 


nues), 


10.30 a.m.; | day schools. 


a.m. 


Avenue and Cam- 
p-m.;  First-day 


standard time). 


and Rutherfurd 
(between Second and Third Ave- 


at 11 a.m. 


Street 


whose 


Brooklyn. 


Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 

Street and Boerum Place), 11 a.m. 
Washington City. 
1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 
Chicago. 
Van Buren 
a.m. 


| 

j 
Atheneum Building (26 | 

Street, near Wabash Avenue, 11 

Adult class at 10.30 a.m. | 

2d mo. 9th (6th-day) Baltimore 
Friends’ School lecture course, at 8 p.m., 
at Park Place and Lawrence Street; 
Governor J. Frank Hanly, of Indiana, on 


“The Patriotism of Peace.” Course 
tickets, $1.00; single admission, 50 cents. 
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(7th-day). 


Pa.; visitors remaining over First-day to 
attend this and other meetings and First- 


2d mo. 10th (7th-day). 
terly Meeting, at Salem, O., at 11 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, same day, at 10 


2d mo. 10th (7th-day). 
terly Meeting, at Waynesville, O., at 10 
a.m.; ministers day before, at 2 p.m. (all 


[Second month 10, 1906. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AWAKEN- 
ING. 

[Program of New York and Brooklyn Young Friends’ Asso 
ciation for 1905-1906. ] 

The meetings this year are to be held at the Brooklyn Meet- 
ing House, 110 Schermerhorn Street, at 8 p.m. 

Tenth month 22d, 1905.—* Napoleon,” by Charles H. Chap 
man. 

Eleventh month 10th, 1905. 
S. Haviland. 

Eleventh month 26th, 1905.—* Railroads,” by 
nell. 

Twelfth month 10th, 1905. 
Rawson. 

First month 14th, 1906.—* Thomas H. Huxley,” by Henry M. 
Haviland. 

First month 28th, 
W. W. Jackson. 

Second month 11th, 1906.—‘ Matthew Arnold,” by Jesse H. 
Holmes. 

Second month 25th, 1906.—‘ Michael Faraday,” by 
Russell. 

Third month 
Barclay Spicer. 

Third month 25th, 1906.—* Lister,” by Henry Russell. 

Fourth month 8th, 1906.—Musie. 

Fourth month 22d, 1906.—‘ Evolution,” by George Howard 
Parker. 

Fifth month 13th, 1906.—* Steam,” by William L. Price. 

Fifth month 27th, 1906, in New York.—* Emancipation,” by 
S. Elisabeth Stover. 


“ Social Betterments,” by Mary 
Edward Cor- 


-“ Horace Mann,” by Edward B 


1906.— Geographical Discoveries,” by 


Percy 


llth, 1906.—“ G. W. Child or Hurst ?” by R. 


mo. 10th (7th-day). First-day 
workers’ normal class in Young 
Friends’ Auditorium, at 2.30 p.m.; Cora 
Haviland Carver, director, on teaching 
younger children and primary classes. 


Kennett Square, ; school 


“ Week- | 2d 
| 


Salem Quar- 2d mo. 10th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting, at Schermerhorn St., 
Brooklyn, at 2.30 p.m. Conference on 
immigration in the evening. 

Miami Quar- 2d mo. 10th (7th-day).—New York 
monthly conference on social service, at 


(Continued on page iii.) 


Does your baking powder 
contain alum? Look upon 
the label. Use only a powder 


label shows it to be 


made with cream of tartar. 


NOTE. — Safety lies in buying 
only the Royal Baking Powder, 
which is the best cream of tartar 
baking powder that can be had. 





